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PROFESSOR CHISHOLM ON PERCEIVING 


ROFESSOR Roderick M. Chisholm’s Perceiving’ is a deeply 

thoughtful, clearly and carefully written, unusually stimulating 
study of perception. He is keenly aware of both classical and 
eontemporary theories of perception and of the philosophical 
puzzles that their conflicting accounts reveal. He faces these 
squarely, solves some of them, side-steps others, and frankly admits 
that he leaves one major problem unsolved. He writes incisively 
and illustrates abstract statements with fresh examples. The one 
difficulty of his book is also its virtue. The concepts he uses and 
the doctrines he espouses are all closely interrelated, and this re- 
quires a second, and perhaps a third, careful reading to make sure 
that one has not misunderstood his position and his argument for 
it. As he expresses it, ‘‘My various conclusions hang together 
in a way which may not be immediately apparent; it is likely 
that revision of any one of them will make it necessary to revise 
many of the others. And no other combination of solutions seems 
to me as plausible as the one I propose’’ (viii) .? 


I 


After many careful preparatory analyses and discussions 
Chisholm’s own theory of perception, a thoroughly realistic one, 
appears in Chapter Ten. 


1. The verbs ‘perceive,’ ‘see,’ ‘hear,’ and ‘observe,’ he notes, 
may take for their grammatical object either a noun or a propo- 
sitional clause. ‘John sees a cat’ is an example of the former, ‘John 
sees that a cat is on the roof’ of the latter. He proposes to analyze 
the non-propositional use in this way: ‘A subject S perceives an 
object x’ means the same as ‘xz appears in some way to S’ (149). 
‘x appears in some way to S’ in turn means: as a consequence of z 
being a proper stimulus of S, S senses in a way that is functionally 
dependent upon the stimulus energy produced in S by z (148- 

1 Perceiving: A Philosophical Study. RopericK M. CHISHOLM. Ithaca, 
N. Y.: Cornell University Press [1957]. xi, 203 pp. $2.75. 

2 References in parentheses are to pages in the Chisholm volume. 
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149). ‘Proper stimulus’ is defined separately for each sense 
modality. Thus ‘‘ ‘z is a proper visual stimulus for S’ provided 
(i) that light transmitted from z stimulates a visual receptor of S, 
and (ii) that this light, after being transmitted from z and before 
reaching the visual receptors of S, is not reflected. When we look 
at the moon at night, our eyes are stimulated by light from the 
sun; the proper stimulus, however, is the moon and neither the 
light nor the sun’’ (144). ‘‘z is a proper auditory stimulus for 
S provided that sound waves transmitted from z stimulate an 
auditory receptor of S. The proper auditory stimulus is thus 
neither the sound waves nor the medium through which they are 
transmitted, but the vibrating object that transmits them. The 
proper olfactory stimuli are odoriferous particles which stimulate 
the olfactory receptors; those of taste are the substances that enter 
and stimulate the taste buds; and those of fowch are whatever, by 
pushing or pulling the skin, stimulates the touch spots . . . any 
kinesthetic stimulus is a ‘proper stimulus’ ’’ (144). 

With these careful qualifications understood we can suminarize 
more briefly and say that a subject S perceives an object 2 when and 
only when he senses in a way that varies with the stimulus energy 
produced in him by the object. If this account is correct, then 
it is incorrect to say that when ordinary objects such as cats are 
perceived, ‘‘what people perceive are light waves, sound waves, 
retinal images, parts of the brain or ways of appearing’’ (150). 
Chisholm is particularly concerned to warn us against the latter 
type of error. He urges that from the statement (1) ‘He sees 
a boat,’ we may infer (2) ‘A boat appears in some way to him,’ 
and adds that we may if we choose transform this conclusion into 
(3) ‘A boat presents him with an appearance.’ But, he insists, 
it would be an instance of ‘‘the sense-datum fallacy’’ then to infer 
(4) ‘He sees an appearance,’ for (4) does not follow from (1), (2) 
and (3). It is still worse, he adds, to take a step some writers 
have taken and infer (5) ‘He does not see a boat’ (151-152). For 
example, it is always a mistake to claim that in veridical perception 
of a house we do not see a house but only an appearance of a house. 
What we perceive in such a case is not an appearance which we 
mistake for a house, but a house which appears to us veridically 
(157). 

Chisholm cautions also against other crude errors. Perceptual 
processes take time, and we should not assume that S can perceive 
x at ¢ only if x exists at ¢t. In normal veridical perception we per- 
ceive an object as it was at a time ¢’, a time always earlier than the 
time t of the perceiving. In the case of a nearby object t’ is very 
shortly before t, in the case of a distant star perhaps long before 
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(153). Again, the locution ‘S perceives xz’ does not imply ‘S per- 
ceives every part of x.’ In this respect, he remarks, the perception 
verbs are more like ‘hit,’ ‘destroy,’ and ‘inhabit’ than like ‘carry,’ 
‘own,’ and ‘contain’ (155). From the fact that we don’t perceive 
an object, z, as it is at the final moment of the process of perceiving, 
and do not perceive all of z, it does not follow that we do not per- 
ceive x. Also from the fact that we don’t perceive appearances, it 
does not follow that being appeared to in some way is not essential 
to perceiving. Chisholm warns also that though what one perceives 
is the proper stimulus of one’s sensory experience, ‘‘surely no per- 
ceiver. . . can be said to ‘infer’ that he is surrounded by familiar 
objects or to ‘frame the hypothesis’ that these objects stimulate the 
appearance he is sensing’’ (158). And of course, he urges, we 
should not say that the appearance is a sign of the object or take 


it to be a kind of picture or reproduction of the object. To suppose 


that we perceive appearances is commonly, he avers, a result of the 
sense-datum fallacy (159). 

2. For a propositional object of a ‘perceive’ verb, Chisholm 
defines ‘S perceives something z to be f’ or ‘S perceives that z is f’ 
as meaning: there is an z which has characteristic f and which 
appears in some way to S; S takes z to have f; and he has adequate 
evidence that z has f (75). In taking z to be f, Chisholm says, S 


believes, though often neither consciously nor explicitly, that z’s 
being f is a causal condition of the way he is being appeared to, 
and that there are possible ways of varying x which would cause 
concomitant variations in the way he is appeared to. ‘‘He may 
not think of such variations but he would be very surprised if they 
were not to oceur’’ (77). 

Chisholm notes that when we perceive propositions, as when 
we perceive objects, we often do not notice how we are being 
appeared to, what sensations we are having. But sometimes we 
attend to the sensations themselves, as in reporting to the optome- 
trist what we sense in looking at his chart. And sometimes we 
defend our perceptual statements by statements about the way we 
are being appeared to. 

Chisholm agrees with most writers on perception that two kinds 
of perceptual deception or error are possible. In illusion we may 
mistakenly take the object we perceive to have a characteristic it 
does not have. And in hallucination we may believe that something 
is appearing to us when nothing is. The latter involves not an 
error as to the characteristics of a proper stimulus but rather the 
absence of any such stimulus. 

3. Although Chisholm defines perceiving in both of its senses 
in terms of our being appeared to in certain ways, that is, in terms 
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of sensing, he is very careful to give an account of sensing which 
avoids any suggestion that there are sense-data which we sense. 
The sense-datum terminology, he believes, encourages the sense- 
datum fallacy, and along with it what he calls the three genetic 
theses of empiricism. (1) In its ordinary applications, a predicate, 
say ‘red,’ should be defined in terms of ‘appears red.’ An apple 
thus cannot correctly be said to be red unless it appears red under 
standard conditions. (2) We cannot know how to apply any such 
predicate as ‘red’ until we know how to apply ‘appears red.’ (3) 
Even if we don’t know whether or not there is a physical object 
which is red, we can be quite certain at times that something ap- 
pears red (50). Further, he maintains, the sense-datum termi- 
nology tends to foster the epistemic thesis of empiricism that 
sensory appearances constitute the sole mark of evidence we have 
that there are physical objects (66). Since he holds all these 
theses to be mistaken, he goes to considerable pains to construct 
an account of secondary qualities and of sensing that will avoid any 
commitment to sense-data. 

Chisholm accepts the central feature of Locke’s account of 
secondary qualities, namely, that they are capacities of physical 
objects to produce various appearances or sensations in us. And 
he agrees that such ‘‘appearances’’ do not resemble their causes. 
But rather than speak of appearances or sensations, he suggests 
that when we want to describe the sensory features of, say, a 
curtain appearing green to S, we should say ‘S senses greenly 
with respect to the curtain.’ Or if we want to say something to 
the effect that the window appears rectangular, we should guard 
against the suggestion that ‘rectangular’ is a predicate of an ap- 
pearance by saying rather that ‘appears-rectangular’ is a complex 
predicate of the window. Again, because in cases of hallucination 
he wishes to avoid commitment to an object which appears, he 
favors the passive form, ‘S is appeared to ...ly.’ Sensing is thus, 
according to him, not a being aware of a sense-datum or a quale, 
but a manner of being appeared to. 

By adopting this manner of making appearing statements 
Chisholm finds that he is not tempted to accept even a modified 
Lockean view to the effect that some ‘‘ideas of primary qualities’’ 
resemble the primary qualities of the object that causes them, for 
his terminology prevents him from even formulating this view. 
It does not permit him to speak of a quality or a sensory object 
which is sensed. He is restricted to verbs and adverbs in describing 
the manner in which people are appeared to. 

4. One of Chisholm’s chief concerns in Perceiving is the prob- 
lem of justifying our perceptual statements. He begins by offering 
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careful definitions of the epistemic terms involved. He contrasts 
an ‘‘absolute sense’’ of these terms, according to which belief would 
be justified only in propositions which are as a matter of fact true, 
with a ‘‘practical sense,’’ in which belief would be justified, or at 
least permissible, if the balance of one’s evidence favors the propo- 
sition believed rather than its contradictory. This sense would 
permit us to believe what is objectively false so long as our evidence 
indicates it to be true. On the ground that objective truth is as 
difficult to establish as the objective rightness of an action, he 
chooses the practical sense of epistemic terms without denying 
them an absolute sense. His definitions are stated in terms of the 
undefined locution ‘hk is more worthy of S’s belief than 7,’ where 


‘h’ and ‘i’ may be replaced by names of propositions, statements, or 
hypotheses. 


‘It would be unreasonable for S to accept h’ means; non-h is more 
worthy of S’s belief than h (5). 


‘S has adequate evidence for h’ means: it would be unreasonable 
for S to accept non-h (5). 


‘h is acceptable for S’ means: it is false that it would be unreason- 
able for S to accept A (8). 


‘h is indifferent for S’ means: (i) it is false that S has adequate 


evidence for h, and (ii) it is also false that S has adequate 
evidence for non-h (11). 

‘S knows that h is true’ means: (i) S accepts h; (ii) S has adequate 
evidence for h; and (iii) A is true (16). 

‘S is certain that h is true’ means: (i) S knows that A is true; and 
(ii) there is no i such that 7 is more worthy of S’s belief than 


h (17). 


Chisholm is deeply concerned with what is to count as evidence. 
He calls this ‘‘the problem of the criterion’’ and devotes to it a 
long chapter in Part I and most of Part II of Perceiving. What 
are the ‘‘marks’’ or ‘‘criteria’’ of evidence? He proposes that 
any such criterion must satisfy the following requirements: It 
must be a state or a condition of a person, S, which: (i) could 
be described without using ‘know’ or ‘perceive’ or ‘evident’ or 
any other epistemic term; (ii) is such that S could not make any 
mistake at any time about his being in that state or condition at 
that time; and (iii) is such that, whenever S is in that state or 
condition, S has adequate evidence for h (34-35). 

Sensations, or, as Chisholm prefers to call them, sensible appear- 
ings, seem to meet these requirements. (i) They can be described 
without the use of epistemic terms, e.g., ‘‘I am being appeared to 
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bluely.’’ (ii) One cannot make a mistake about being appeared to 
as one is being appeared to. (iii) When one is being appeared to 
in a certain way one has adequate evidence that one is being ap- 
peared to in that way (68). But such a mark of evidence is ini- 
tially evidence only for such an appearing statement, not for a per- 
ceptual statement. It could serve as evidence for a perceptual 
statement, Chisholm urges, only if we have independent information 
to the effect that being appeared to bluely under standard con- 
ditions is adequate evidence that there probably is a blue object 
which is thus appearing. But to have adequate evidence for this 
is to have adequate evidence for a physical object statement, and 
this possibility is excluded, he maintains, if our only marks of 
evidence are such non-comparative appearings. Therefore, he con- 
cludes, if the extreme empiricist view, that only such sensible ap- 
pearings are marks of evidence, were correct, we could never have 
adequate evidence for a perceptual statement about physical ob- 
jects. We would be reduced to the phenomenalistic theory that 
empirical knowledge is knowledge solely about sensible appearings. 
And this view be believes he refutes in his Appendix. 

The situation, according to Chisholm, is, however, not hopeless, 
for we do have two other kinds of marks of evidence. One consists 
of our sensible takings (84-85). If, for example, when we have 
been appeared to sensibly in a blue way, we take a physical object 
to have a sensible characteristic, being blue, then this taking is a 
mark of evidence. Such marks may, indeed, sometimes mislead 
us. We may be suffering from an illusion and be seeing an object 
which is some color other than blue, or we may even be halluci- 
nated. Still, if our evidence in this case leads us to take it that a 
blue object is appearing to us, and we have no stronger evidence 
against this proposition, then we have adequate evidence for it. 

The other kind of mark of evidence that we have, according to 
Chisholm, consists of thinking that we remember a sensible taking 
(90-91). Again, unless we have adequate evidence that our ap- 
parent memory is mistaken, he urges, we do have adequate evidence 
that what we seem to remember taking to have these sensible char- 
acteristics does in fact have them. Again it may be that in individ- 
ual cases we are mistaken, but his definition of adequate evidence 
allows for its use even in these cases. For a sensible taking, or a 
thinking that we remember a sensible taking, does constitute some 
evidence for a perceptual statement. If the perceptual statement 
is true and if Chisholm’s causal theory of perception is true, then 
just such takings and such apparent remembering of such takings 
would be likely to occur. To evaluate the degree of evidence thus 
furnished would require, Chisholm holds, careful checking by means 
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of the logie of confirmation, and he professes not to be competent 
to do this. 

5. Chisholm goes on in his next chapter (Seven), however, to 
raise more general doubts about the problem of the criterion of 
evidence. To say that being appeared to or sensibly taking or 
seeming to remember to have sensibly taken is a mark of evidence 
is not an analytic statement. Nor is it an empirical statement 
arising from induction based on an examination of instances. The 
latter procedure would be useful only if we already knew which 
statements are evident. But how can we know this? He answers 
his own question by saying that he has been regarding as evident 
just those statements which he wants to regard as evident (101). 
But, he agrees, if this is his only method for selecting evident state- 
ments he can be challenged at once by those who want to regard 
other statements as evident, for example, by a theologian, or by 
those skeptics who regard no empirical statement as evident. The 
problem, he says, is like that of discovering the marks which dis- 
tinguish good apples from bad apples. We must examine the good 
ones for marks of evidence and then the bad ones. But how do we 
know in the first place which are good and which are bad ? 

This difficulty leads him to extend his comparison of epistemic 
statements with ethical statements, and both of these with emotive 
statements. The relation of marks of evidence to evident state- 
ments is like that of right-making characteristics to statements as 
to what acts are right. How can we discover what makes right 
acts right unless we can first discover which acts are right? Per- 
haps, he suggests, we should do with epistemic statements what the 
emotivists have done with ethical statements, hold that they are 
neither true nor false, but rather expressions of emotions, feelings, 
or attitudes. If we don’t wish to take this step, he urges, we shall 
have to make use of statements which are both synthetic and a 
priori in order to try to justify our ethical and epistemic utterances. 
He doesn’t say explicitly which path we should take. Some careful 
readers have concluded that he favors an emotive theory of both 
ethical and epistemic statements. My own view is that he would 
regard this skeptical conclusion, which would allow no non-analytic 
utterance to be either true or false, as a reductio ad absurdum of 
the emotive interpretation, and would himself be inclined to accept 
whatever synthetic a priori statements are necessary. 

In the course of his book Chisholm makes many other interesting 
and valuable points which I have not been able to mention. For 
example, I have omitted saying anything about his concluding 
chapter on ‘‘Intentional Inexistence,’’ which would deserve careful 
treatment on its own. It must suffice here to report that the whole 
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book is replete with philosophical nuggets of high value content. 
No seeker of philosophical gold should fail to mine it. 


II 


I confine my critical comments to the following matters: (1) 
Chisholm’s initial account of epistemic terms; (2) his avoidance of 
sense-datum terminology; (3) his ‘‘refutation’’ of phenomenalism 
in the Appendix; (4) his perceptual theory; and (5) his ethical 
analogy and the problem of the criterion. 

1. Several of Chisholm’s definitions of epistemic terms seem to 
have undesirable consequences. His account permits one to make 
the rather odd statement, ‘‘Not only do I know that this is true— 
I am certain of it.’’ He admits this (21), but explains that his 
decision to say that knowing and perceiving do not imply being 
certain rests on his belief that there are some propositions, those 
of appearing or sensing, for example, which are even more worthy 
of our belief than many of those which we know or perceive 
to be true. 

His account of ‘adequate evidence’ is more troublesome. Ac- 
cording to it S has adequate evidence for h at time t provided only 
that he possesses at ¢ a balance of evidence for h over non-h. For 
example, if now his only evidence that it will be fair tomorrow is 
that there was a beautiful sunset tonight and he thinks that he 
remembers that beautiful sunsets are more often followed by fair 
days than not, he would have adequate evidence that tomorrow will 
be fair. By hypothesis he does, of course, have a balance of evi- 
dence for his conclusion, but in ordinary parlance there is a con- 
siderable difference between this and having adequate evidence. 
Chisholm would agree that such a mere crumb of evidence would 
not justify S in making elaborate arrangements for a garden party 
for tomorrow, but holds that it would justify him in believing that 
the weather will be propitious for one. Indeed, Chisholm goes 
farther than this, and, on the ground that a proposition should be 
presumed innocent until it is proved guilty, says that we may 
justifiably believe any proposition as long as there is no balance of 
evidence against it. Thus even where the evidence for and against 
a proposition is equal, or indeed where there is no evidence either 
way, belief is permissible. Perhaps as an extension of this exces- 
sive liberality, he is reluctant to say that we ought to believe even 
a proposition for which we have adequate evidence. He asserts 
that we ought to disbelieve a proposition that is unreasonable, that 
is, against which we have a balance of evidence, but leaves us free 
to do as we please about believing its contradictory. 

As an alternative to his ‘‘ethies of belief’’ I would suggest that 
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we ought to withhold both belief and disbelief from propositions 
for which we have either no evidence or equally balanced evidence. 
These he labels ‘indifferent,’ and less happily calls them both ‘ac- 
ceptable’ and ‘dubitable.’ Toward such hypotheses a prudent man 
might well limit himself to non-belief. Again, in the case of 
propositions for or against which there is a balance of evidence we 
might well vary the degree of our belief or disbelief, or the degree 
of our inclination to believe or disbelieve, in accordance with the 
‘‘weight’’ of the evidence. To speak of adequate evidence when 
the weight is light will but cause confusion. And to say, for short, 
as Chisholm does, that such a proposition is ‘‘evident’’ is even 
more misleading. 

Chisholm, in considering inductive probability in Chapter Two, 
mentions approvingly the epistemic requirement that when we 
apply the logic of inductive probability we should take into account 
all the evidence that we believe would be relevant, that is, affect the 
conclusion, and not merely all the evidence that we happen to have, 
but all that is reasonably available. This should be, I suggest, a 
minimum requirement for use of the expression ‘adequate evidence.’ 
In those cases where we know that the reasonably available evidence 
is very limited in contrast with the relevant evidence, even this 
would not be a sufficient requirement for the use of such a locution. 

2. Chisholm’s departures from ordinary usage in his definitions 
of basic epistemic terms are mild, however, as compared to the 
really extraordinary terminology he adopts for describing sensations 
in a way that will avoid any suggestion of sense-datum terminology. 
As we have seen he holds that in the perception of physical objects 
the perceiver is always appeared to in a sensory way, even though 
he may pay little or no attention to his sensations. But he prefers, 
in describing sensations, to use the locution, ‘S is appeared to 
... ly,’ eg., ‘greenly’ or ‘rectangularly’ or ‘middle-C-ly,’ all odd 
terms to say the least. The alternative suggestion of a mis- 
cegenated verb-adverb form such as ‘appears-rectangular’ seems no 
better. Presumably, in reporting his visual sensations in looking 
at the optometrist’s chart, Chisholm would prefer ‘I am being 
appeared to E-ly,’ even though it is a safe bet that this is not what 
he would say. One wonders what his preferred locution would be 
in reporting a sensible relation, perhaps ‘round-blue-expanse-larger- 
than-red-rectangular-expanse-ly. ’ 

The obvious oddity of such expression, except perchance to a 
philosopher who has practiced them at length, doesn’t itself prove 
that Chisholm’s account of sensations is wrong. But their bizarre- 
ness might have warned him that something was seriously askew. 
Had he been concerned merely to obviate the sense-datum fallacy 
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and the genetic theses of empiricism he could have avoided all this 
terminological anarchy by using the usual expressions and warning 
us against the errors involved. We can all learn quite readily such 
truths as that ‘S senses a square green expanse’ does not entail 
*S sees a green physical object’ and that ‘S senses a square green 
expanse’ does not entail ‘S does not perceive a green pillow.’ But 
apparently it isn’t merely the wish to guard us against such booby 
traps that leads Chisholm to his verbal eccentricities. He seems to 
want to deny that there ever is something which is sensed. ‘‘ What- 
ever else appearances may be . . . they are not ‘objects to a sub- 
ject’’’ (117). That we do not sense physical objects may readily 
be granted. But Chisholm does not show that we do not sense, in 
the various sense modalities, visual objects, auditory objects, tactual 
objects, and so on, where being a sensory object of one of these 
sorts does not entail being a physical object. 

Such sensory things are indeed peculiar, but only in the sense of 
being very different from veridically perceived physical objects. 
Such a view does raise problems about the characteristics which may 
correctly be ascribed to such sensory objects, and Chisholm says, 
rather proudly, that some of the puzzles about pains cannot even 
be formulated in the language he recommends (123). But this 
procedure of ruling out philosophical problems by a careful selec- 
tion of terms is a bit too much like the kind of house cleaning that 
sweeps the dirt under the rug. It conceals rather than solves 
problems. In this instance, I submit, a very good empirical case 
can be made for the existence of sensory objects that seem to lack 
many of the features of ordinary physical objects. As Chisholm 
remarks elsewhere (110-111), there is much to be said for not 
denying, on grounds of simplicity or economy, hard-to-explain 
entities which as a matter of fact we find in experience. 

Let us consider in turn: (i) a melancholy landscape; (ii) a pain- 
ful toothache; (iii) the ovoid orange expanse Oxford dons often 
see as they observe a sunset on a foggy day; (iv) a rainbow; (v) the 
blue dome-shaped sky; (vi) a shapeless fog; (vii) a loud sound. 
An account such as Chisholm’s does seem to fit (i) ; we feel melan- 
choly and project our mode of feeling onto something perceptually 
seen. (ii) Chisholm suggests that sensing pains be described as 
‘sensing painfully.’ But psychologists, whose work Chisholm makes 
much use of elsewhere in his book, distinguish fairly sharply be- 
tween pains, which they classify as sensations, and feelings, emo- 
tions, and affective states, which are described quite differently. 
For one thing, the latter are pervasive whereas most pains are 
localized. There seem to be pain sense organs but not sense organs 
of rage, melancholy, euphoria, and so on. Feeling happy or un- 
happy seems to be a mode or way of feeling, but a pain doesn’t 
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seem to be a characteristic of awareness, a way of being aware, but 
rather a something of which we are aware, a something having a 
more or less definite location in the body, a something which usually 
but not always makes our mode of awareness unpleasant. But even 
if a toothache be a borderline case, (iii) the ovoid orange expanse 
which is the appearance the setting sun often presents when seen 
through a fog or mist seems definitely not a way of perceiving but 
a something sensed under the conditions mentioned. It is a visual 
object, observable by many people; it can be photographed ; yet it 
is not the sun, and apparently not any other physical object. 
Similar remarks can be made of (iv) a rainbow and (vy) the blue 
dome-shaped sky. They are public but cannot be touched, and the 
latter not just because they are distant from the observer. They 
are visual objects but not tactual ones, and presumably not physical 
ones. (vi) A shapeless fog comes closer to being a physical object 
but is unlike most physical objects in having no definite borders. 
The particles of which it is composed are physical objects, but in 
the sense of being more like the microscopic objects which physicists 
theorize about than like macroscopic perceptual objects. (vii) A 
loud sound seems definitely to be an auditory object with a pitch, 
timbre, and degree of loudness, but it lacks most of the other 
characteristics we demand of anything we would call a physical 
object. In short, in the case of most sensations a plausible prima 
facie case can be made for the view that there is something which 
we sense, a non-physical sensory object, which is quite different 
from the various modes of awareness which we can also distinguish. 
It will take more than the guilt-by-association charge of the sense- 
datum fallacy to make us rule against such sensory evidence. 
Many questions can be asked about these sensory objects, some of 
them quite puzzling, but these present a stimulating challenge that 
should not lightly be brushed aside. 

3. Chisholm claims in the Appendix to his book to have refuted 
phenomenalism, at least in the form, a fairly sophisticated one, in 
which it is held by C. I. Lewis. His point of attack is Lewis’s 
contention that a statement of a perceptually learned objective fact 
such as ‘This is square’ or ‘This is red’ entails statements referring 
solely to appearances. The type of appearance statement which 
Lewis holds to be entailed is as follows: ‘‘If S be given and act A 
initiated, then in all probability E will follow,’’ where ‘S,’ ‘A,’ and 
‘E’ each refers to some recognizable item of direct experience, and 
the colloquial phrase ‘in all probability’ is intended to suggest a 
probability approximating to certainty.’’* 


3 C. I. Lewis, ‘‘ Professor Chisholm and Empiricism,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. 
45 (1948), pp. 517-524. 
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Chisholm states his criticism succinctly (191-192). Consider, 
he says: 

(P) This is red. 

(R) Redness will be sensed. 

(Q) This is perceived under normal conditions; and if this is red and is 
perceived under normal conditions, redness will be sensed. 

(S) This is perceived under conditions which are normal except for the pres- 
ence of blue lights; and if this is red and is perceived under conditions 
which are normal except for the presence of blue lights, redness will not 
be sensed. 


Chisholm argues that P alone does not entail R, that P and Q in 
conjunction do, and that P and S in conjunction entail not-R. But 
P and 8, if mutually consistent, as they are here, must entail every- 
thing that P entails and cannot entail anything logically incom- 
patible with what P entails. Therefore, since P and S§ entail not-R, 
it is impossible that P entail R. Chisholm concludes ‘‘that no 
synthetic thing statement P entails any appearance statement unless 
P is taken in conjunction with some other thing statement referring 
to observation conditions’’ (193-194). 

Chisholm’s argument here is a reformulation of an earlier crit- 
icism * he made of Lewis’s view. In his reply * Lewis appears to 
meet Chisholm’s objections squarely, and there seems to be nothing 
in Chisholm’s new formulation which establishes his point as against 
Lewis’s reply. 

Lewis urges that Chisholm overlooks two relevant facts: ‘‘ First, 
the specificity of given appearances by which a presentation which 
is ‘relative’ to some condition of observation frequently contains a 
sufficient clue to this objective circumstance which affects it.’’° 
‘* When we view a square object from an angle, for example, we may 
see a non-rectangular appearance and not something which looks 
like this [] but we may nevertheless learn from this experience that 
the object viewed is square. For this conclusion we do not require 
antecedent information about our angle of vision, for the simple 
reason that the appearance itself evidences the angle of perspective 
as well as the objective shape of the thing seen.’’* ‘‘Second, he 
appears to overlook the importance of the probability qualification 
in predictions of confirming experience.’’* Probabilities are rela- 
tive to the premises. Hence it can be and often is true that on 
Premise P alone R is highly probable, but on premises P and Q, 

4R. M. Chisholm, ‘‘The Problem of Empiricism,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. 45 
(1948), pp. 512-517. 

5 Loc. cit. 

6 Ibid., p. 521. 

t Ibid., p. 519. 

8 Tbid., p. 522. 
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R is highly improbable, and S, which is incompatible with R, is 
highly probable. ‘‘In my account of perceptual knowledge it is 
probability consequences of objective statements which are in ques- 
tion.’’® Lewis goes on, ‘‘On my account, objective statements of 
fact are said to entail such probability consequences because it is 
consequences of this sort which are contained in what it means to 
assert the objective statements... .’’?° Lewis’s conclusion, in 
which I am inclined to concur, is that these two considerations 
indicate the inconclusiveness of Chisholm’s argument. 

4. The most interesting feature of Perceiving is neither Chis- 
holm’s radical attempt to avoid all sense-datum terminology nor his 
attempted refutation of phenomenalism, in both of which moves he 
seems to overstate his case, but rather his novel version of a realistic 
theory of perception. Whatever the correct analysis of sensation 
he can continue to hold that we perceive, non-inferentially, physica! 
objects such as tables and mountains and human beings. Such 
objects, on his theory, are the proper stimuli for the sensations 
which always occur in perception even though often we may not 
notice them. Though this is a causal theory in the sense that the 
perceiver’s sensations are held to vary concomitantly with varia- 
tions in the object perceived, it is not a causal theory of the type 
which holds that our knowledge of physical perceptual objects is 
based on inferences as to the causes of our sensations. ‘‘ Perceiving 
no more consists in deducing the causes of sensing than reading 
consists in deducing the causes of ink marks’’ (158). In perception 
we are appeared to in a sensory way but we perceive the familiar 
objects of our perceptual world. 

Presented as an alternative possible view of perception, much 
is to be said for this account. There are minor difficulties with it, 
but it seems likely that they could be eliminated. For example, 
Chisholm defines ‘a proper stimulus’ in terms of the latest psycho- 
physiological accounts, and hence is led to admit that most people 
perceive without knowing that they do, for they are not acquainted 
with these accounts. This is surely a strange result, for we under- 
stand how to use the words ‘perceive’ and ‘perception’ correctly 
enough long before we study psychology and physiology. At most, 
Chisholm should assert here that we cannot give a correct discursive 
account in the terms of his theory until we have a reasonable knowl- 
edge of these sciences. 

More bothersome is the distinction between ordinary perceptual 
objects such as chairs, autos, and animals, which are macroscopic 
in nature, whereas the causes of our being appeared to are changes 

9 Ibid., p. 523. 

10 [bid., p. 524. 
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on a microscopic or sub-microscopic level. But perhaps Chisholm 
could maintain that physicists and other scientists have good 
grounds, based on their perception of macroscopic objects, for be- 
lieving that changes in the unperceived constituents of such objects 
cause us to perceive the macroscopic objects. Any complete theory 
of perception of this causal kind would need to include a more 
complete account of the distinction between these two types of 
objects and the relations between them. 

Again, such a theory would need to develop more fully than 
Chisholm has done the relation between the sensing that accom- 
panies all perceiving and the perceiving that then occurs. Chis- 
holm’s brief account goes this way: If a man ‘‘takes something to be 
a row of trees, then, according to my suggestion, he is sensing in a 
certain way; he assumes, with respect to one of the ways he is 
sensing, that, if he were not sensing in that way, he would not be 
perceiving a tree. Moreover, he assumes that, if he were to act in 
certain ways, he would sense in still other ways—ways in which he 
would not sense if he were not now perceiving a tree. [Spell out 
‘act’ in expressive language and allow an object to sensing, and this 
sounds like a paraphrase of Lewis.] In saying that he assumes or 
accepts these propositions, | do not mean that they are the object 
of deliberate or conscious inference. In saying that he assumes or 
accepts them, I mean merely that, if he were to learn that they are 
false, he would be surprised and would then set out, deliberately and 
consciously, to revise his store of beliefs’’ (159-160). 

That such non-inferential perceptual ‘‘takings’’ occur is certain, 
but how they are justified remains Chisholm’s unsolved problem. 
He is, quite properly, not satisfied with regarding them as justified 
because he wants so to regard them. He turns for help, therefore, 
to his analogy between ethical and perceptual propositions. 

5. In order to tell which acts are right, Chisholm urges, we need 
some criterion of right action, some right-making mark or char- 
acteristic that we can detect; and similarly, in order to tell which 
epistemic propositions are evident we need some criterion of ade- 
quate evidence, some evidence-making mark which we can identify. 
He seems to maintain, unjustifiably, that these marks of rightness 
or of evidence must be identifiable without possibility of error. 
But, just as he agrees that the premises of a probability statement 
need only be probable, so here it would seem sufficient that we be 
able to identify marks of rightness or of evidence with probability. 

Beyond this, however, is the more central point that Chisholm 
returns to time and again, his ‘‘ problem of the criterion’’: How can 
you find out what makes bad apples bad unless you first pick out 
the bad apples and examine them for their bad-making features? 
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How can you find out what makes right acts right unless you can 
distinguish right acts and examine them for their right-making 
characteristics? How can you find the marks of adequate evidence 
unless you can identify propositions for which we have such 
evidence ? 

Progress toward an answer requires, I suggest, distinguishing 
two senses of the term ‘criterion.’'' We may, when we ask for a 
criterion of bad apples, right acts, or credible, i.e., worthy of being 
believed, propositions, be asking for an identifying characteristic, 
for some readily observable property of bad apples which will 
enable us to pick them out from among the good ones, for some 
detectable property of right acts which will enable us to tell them 
from wrong ones, or for some discoverable property of credible 
perceptual propositions which will enable us to distinguish them 
from other perceptual propositions which are not credible. In each 
case we would prefer an easily noticeable characteristic whose pres- 
ence would guarantee the presence of the property we are looking 
for, but, faute de mieux, we will accept a property whose presence 
is discernible only with difficulty and does not guarantee but only 
indicates with more than 50% probability the presence of the prop- 
erty in question. On the other hand we may be asking, when we 
ask for a criterion, not for an identifying but for a conferring char- 
acteristic, for a bad-apple-making or right-making or credibility- 
making characteristic. Since ‘making’ suggests a causal relation, 
a suggestion we want to avoid, it would be better to describe a 
conferring characteristic as one in virtue of which an apple, say, 
is bad, or in virtue of which an act is right, or in virtue of which a 
perceptual proposition is credible. 

Chisholm seems almost in sight of this distinction in several 
places but he never explicitly makes it. The result is that his 
difficulties are compounded by his looking for a single property 
which will serve both to identify perceptual propositions which are: 
credible and also to confer this credibility upon them. Of course, 
once a credibility conferring property has been found, it can serve 
also, if its presence is detectable, as an identifying property. But 
the ordinary inductive procedure for discovering conferring prop- 
erties is first to identify things which have the property conferred, 
in this case credible perceptual propositions, and then to examine 
them to find which properties, common and peculiar to them, confer 
it. Fortunately most, if not all, classes, including those we have 
been using as examples, have more than one such distinguishing 
property. This enables us to use one, or more, to identify those 


11 Cf. P. B. Rice, On the Knowledge of Good and Evil (New York, Random 
House, 1955), pp. 116-121. 
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things which have the conferred property without bothering about 
whether this identifying characteristic is also a conferring one. 
Usually an identifying property is entailed by the conferred prop- 
erty and is found by analysis of the intension of the term we use 
to refer to the conferred property. This guarantees that anything 
having the conferred property has also the identifying character- 
istic. Ideally we might prefer the entailment to hold in the other 
direction also, for this would guarantee that everything having the 
identifying characteristic has the conferred characteristic. But 
then these two would be equipollent if not synonymous, and the 
problem of finding the identifying characteristic would have been 
slight. In practice we often have to use a characteristic which is 
only probably identifying in the sense that, though the conferred 
property entails it, it does not entail that property and hence it may 
characterize some things which do not have the conferred property. 
This is especially likely to be the case when the conferred property 
is unobservable, for it is a desideratum of the identifying property 
that it be in some sense observable. Thus, if we regard the credibil- 
ity of empirical propositions as their worthiness to be believed, and 
the rightness of actions as their worthiness to be done, such worthi- 
ness is hardly observable. In such cases the conferred property 
may, with the aid of additional assumptions, entail some observable 
characteristic though the latter does not entail the former. 

Let us now apply this distinction and try to specify first an 
identifying and then the conferring property of (i) the badness of 
an apple for eating, i.e., its worthiness of not being eaten; (ii) the 
rightness of an act, i.e., its worthiness of being done; and (iii) the 
credibility of a perceptual proposition, i.e., its worthiness of being 
believed. 

(i) If an apple is worthy of not being eaten, then an apple 
grower who knows his apples and who is trying conscientiously to 
ship to market only apples which are worthy of being eaten will in 
all probability reject it at the sorting table. This follows from the 
meaning of ‘bad apple’ together with assumptions about the con- 
scientiousness, knowledge, and care of the grower. Even allowing 
for occasional errors in sorting, the great majority of his rejected 
apples will be bad ones and the great majority of his bad apples 
will be rejected ones. Such rejection is of course observable. 
Hence, for you and me, rejection by such a man is a probable 
identifying characteristic of badness of apples among those he 
sorts. With these bad apples thus identified with relatively high 
reliability, anyone with a modest scientific training can examine the 
rejects and come up with a reasonable hypothesis that what confers 
on apples badness for eating is their containing decayed or decaying 
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matter under their skins. A little more elementary study reveals 
that common signs of such decay are bruises, worm holes, and so on. 
Once this is known, then either the decay itself or any of these 
signs of decay can be taken as identifying properties of this kind of 
badness in apples. It was presumably such signs that the apple 
grower himself was using on the basis of his previous knowledge. 
If it be suspected that there is some circularity here, the answer to 
the question how the first sorter was able to identify bad apples is, 
I would hazard, that he was moved to spit out some mouthfuls in 
disgust. And, though the concepts of this first apple sorter may 
have been vague and his logic skimpy, he recognized a close connec- 
tion between apples that are bad for eating and apples that are 
spat out in disgust. When the problems about identifying and 
conferring properties are sorted out Chisholm’s puzzles about bad 
apples disappear. 

(ii) Elsewhere *? I have made suggestions about the identifying 
and conferring characteristics of right acts. I summarize them 
briefly here. A right act, let us say by definition, is one such that 
for the agent under the circumstances no possible alternative is 
more worthy of being done. Such worthiness is the conferred prop- 
erty of rightness, but is not itself observable. It follows from this 
meaning of ‘rightness,’ together with assumptions about the con- 
scientiousness, sound judgment, moral character, knowledge of 
causal relations, and reasonable acquaintance with the alternatives 
that some people have, that their carefully controlled moral actions 
are probably right. We can observe the acts they choose to do and 
use their selection as a probable identifying property of right 
actions. Examining such actions we can then frame a reasonable 
hypothesis as to the characteristic of these chosen acts which confers 
their rightness upon them. One such hypothesis is that what makes 
right acts right is their likelihood of resulting in at least as great a 
balance of happiness over suffering, in the long run and taking 
account of all affected, as any possible alternative. If this hypothe- 
sis is well confirmed we can then abandon our original identifying 
characteristic, which is difficult to use, and adopt instead the fairly 
well known signs which are indicative of happiness or unhappiness 
productivity. 

(iii) If we apply the same distinction to Chisholm’s ‘‘ problem 
of the criterion’’ for the credibility of perceptual propositions we 
may make enough progress with his epistemic puzzles to give us 
some hope of avoiding both skepticism and the synthetic a priori. 
Here again we could start with an identifying characteristic of 


12 Ethics (New York, Henry Holt, 1958), Ch. 10. 
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credible perceptual propositions that would be the cumbersome 
analogue of conscientious, controlled, and careful choices of acts, 
namely conscientious and carefully guarded choices of perceptual 
propositions to be believed. But we already know so much about 
knowledge, belief, and perceptual propositions that we can make 
use at once of more sophisticated criteria. We already know that 
parts of what we mean when we seriously utter a perceptual state- 
ment are such conditional propositions as: ‘‘If the light were to 
become dimmer, | would probably sense so and so (or perceive such 
and snch)’’; ‘‘If you were to move over there you would probably 
sense so and so (or perceive such and such).’’ Conditionals such 
as these are entailed by the perceptual proposition together with 
certain assumptions. We say that the perceptual proposition is 
confirmed to some degree by the truth of such a conditional, dis- 
confirmed by its falsity. Roughly speaking, then, a high proportion 
of confirmations as compared with disconfirmations can serve as an 
identifying characteristic of a credible perceptual proposition. To 
be sure, this kind of characteristic can provide only a sort of ex 
post facto identification, and what we want is a criterion whose 
presence will be a reliable sign of credibility at the time the per- 
ceptual proposition is being contemplated. Nevertheless, in its 
ex post facto way, it can pick out for us certain propositions which 
were probably credible even before they were confirmed. What 
could have conferred their credibility on them ? 

I suggest that credibility was conferred in those cases where the 
connection between the experiences which made the antecedents of 
our conditionals true and those which made the consequents true 
exemplified a natural law. Where natural laws justified our con- 
ditional statements they would also have justified universal subjunc- 
tive conditionals. And they would also have given some justifi- 
cation to the perceptual statement from which these conditionals 
were derived. It is at least a reasonable hypothesis, I submit, that 
a perceptual statement has its credibility, if any, conferred on it 
by natural laws which justify the conditionals by means of which 
we explicate and try to confirm it. If this is correct then we can 
seek new identifying characteristics among the signs of relevant 
natural laws which we can discern at the time we are considering 
making a perceptual statement. Here remembered past sequences 
of sensations or perceptions, or even our taking ourselves to re- 
member such sequences, might serve. And likely there are other 
signs, certain sensory cues of natural laws, and so on. 

All this is a very tentative suggestion. It undoubtedly requires 
many modifications of detail. But something like this seems fairly 
close to the way we operate when we ask about a perceptual proposi- 
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tion whether it is credible or not. If there are signs that the 
conditional propositions which we derive from the perceptual pro- 
position state sequences or connections which exemplify natural 
laws, their presence would serve as an identifying property that 
could justify in advance our belief in the perceptual proposition. 
Perhaps these bare suggestions, even where wrong, may stimulate 
Professor Chisholm, or someone else, to write a book on perception 
that will be even better than Perceiving. 


CHARLES A. BayYLis 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Experience and the Analytic; A Reconsideration of Empiricism. 
Auan Pascu. [Chicago]: University of Chicago Press [1958}. 
Xvii, 275 pp. $6.50. 


This book could be examined as a study of contemporary em- 
piricism, its points of contact with rationalism and the influences 
felt from pragmatism. The author deplores the first in the same 
measure that he approves the second. But the book is also in its 
own right a theory about empirical significance, and I prefer to 
approach it from that side. 

The leading propositions of the theory cluster around the idea 
of a cognitive context. Every context, Professor Pasch maintains, 
is essentially and uniquely characterized by a distinction of its 
elements into formal and nonformal ones. Although the division 
is absolute for the context it delineates, we cannot suppose that the 
line of demarcation, being either conventional or functional within 
its specific situation, will be drawn similarly in another context or 
that any cognitive elements are always formal or always nonformal. 
Thus a contextualist account of significance must be inherently 
pluralistic. Because the outlines of a context are incised by some 
particular convention or idiosyncratic functionality, every context 
is limited and provisional when considered from the standpoint of 
the full repertoire of purposes and needs that shape our cognitive 
activities. 

In investigating the nature of the perceptual experience that 
confirms our empirical beliefs, Pasch evaluates the claim of epis- 
temological priority for certain elements which would thereby 
qualify as a unique and indubitable basis for the reconstruction of 
knowledge. If the claim were valid, then there would be data of 
direct sensory awareness which admit no division into formal and 
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nonformal components, so that this contrast first arises when the 
given is interpreted and supplemented in perception by the non- 
given. But Pasch finds any version of sense-datum theory un- 
satisfactory. His argument becomes most interesting when dealing 
with those theories, particularly of C. I. Lewis and H. H. Price, 
which recognize temporal discriminations within the epistemological 
present. ‘‘Elements in perception are not perceived differently,’’ 
he counters, ‘‘according to whether they are present by virtue of 
our capacity for noticing or by virtue of our capacity for remember- 
ing. They bear no witness to their medium of arrival’’ (p. 133). 
The whole critique terminates in the conclusion that 


What were thought to be absolutes of perception turn out to be ‘functional 
absolutes’ only. That every perceptual situation has its indubitables, its cer- 
tainties, its defining or structural characteristics, is a proposition supported by 
the present inquiry, but what these indubitables, certainties, or characteristics 


are is a question to be investigated anew for every situation considered. 
[P. 157. 


All cognition, whether occurring in contexts of perception or in 
those of thought and language, becomes unitary in one sense just by 
the denial of any priorities. Every cognitive situation marks that 
certain indigenously formal elements have arranged or structured 
the correlative nonformal ones. For this reason Pasch assumes an 
epistemological continuum of perceptual and conceptual cognitive 
activities. The problems of empirical significance are discussed by 
reference to this continuum, without any mitigation of pragmatic 
and pluralistic emphasis. I shall come to some of the main points 
in the theory through further specification of the treatment of 
language frameworks, which occupies most space in the book. 

Pasch regards the empiricist principle as best stated in the 
proposition that the a priori-a posteriori distinction is coextensive 
with the analytic-synthetie distinction, which becomes the repre- 
sentative in linguistic contexts of the formal-nonformal. But he is 
in the curious position of accepting W. V. Quine’s objections to the 
theory of analyticity while finding no fault with Rudolf Carnap’s 
definitions of the concept for particular formalized languages. The 
question of which constants are logical and which dependencies 
among atomic sentences are logical entailments, he thinks must be 
settled by more or less arbitrary conventions from which no general 
eriteria can be elicited for discriminating between the logical and 
the factual. Still he retains Carnap’s procedures within the scope 
of his theory by converting any convention that governs an analytie- 
synthetic classification into virtually the definition of a context. 
Because the analytic-synthetic distinction is seen in this way to be 
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contextual, the same must be said for the empiricist principle. 
Since a synthetic statement has this property only relative to con- 
text, it is the context, rather than the statement, which qualifies as 
the smallest unit of empirical significance. 

A peculiar consequence is noted by Pasch and perceptively ex- 
plained. He has said both that the context is the unit submitted 
to experience for confirmation and that negative findings will 
jeopardize various synthetic elements but no analytic ones. Thus 
it would appear that the whole context is not being tested after all 
but only the set of its synthetic statements. Pasch solves this prob- 
lem by affirming that within a context the statement theory of 
significance and the contextualist theory coincide. The elements 
of the context can be considered in isolation from one another 
‘‘without losing the significance accruing to them by virtue of 
belonging to a whole. . . . The context is implicit in every element 
simply because neither context nor element has independent exist- 
ence’’ (p. 66). 

The contrast between principles that are valid within a context 
and those applicable trans-contextually is elaborated by Pasch into 
a methodology of internal and external questions. Both types of 
question deal with the properties of linguistic contexts rather than 
with objects or their properties. 


- a question of degree is an external question; once a decision about a 
convention has been made and a context determined, then—and within that 
context—any question about the context is an internal question. Furthermore, 
the answer to an internal question will have the form of a definite (‘yes-no’) 
assertion. . . . The answer to an external question, however, will be a statement 
of degree, or a proposal about establishing a convention. [P. 49.] 


If we mistake internal questions for external ones, we are deceived 
into supposing that the answers, obtained by imposing a particular 
convention, are final and unconditional. 

In pursuing this matter further, I shall be able to touch on 
another pair of concepts to which Pasch devotes his attention—the 
attributes of clearness and distinctness. External questions, like 
internal ones, cannot have cognitive significance except contextually. 
This leads to the notion of an antecedent framework as the source of 
significance for external questions. An antecedent framework is 
closer in the epistemological continuum than the subsequent frame- 
work to some natively experiential context ; along these lower levels 
of the continuum any cognitively significant situation inevitably 
possesses empirical significance as well. But, Pasch believes, in the 
direction of higher-level cognitive situations there is a point beyond 
which ‘‘attainable precision can exceed what is empirically sig- 
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nificant’’ (p. 210). Thus, he contends, an external question is 
likely to be clearer, or more empirically significant, than the corre- 
sponding internal one; for the conventionalization that promotes 
distinctness and accuracy in the new framework may at the same 
time attenuate significance. (To give an example, Pasch would 
say we see clearly but confusedly that ‘‘or,’’ though not lacking 
descriptive connotations, is a relatively logical word; while its 
status of logical constant in the theory of types is distinct but 
obscure.) Tension develops between the need to carry reconstruc- 
tion of a context through progressively more precise frameworks 
and the effort to preserve empirical significance by recurring for 
clarification to the sequence of the antecedent frameworks. To 
arbitrate these demands, pragmatic reconstruction is guided by the 
principle of significant precision, the principle that ‘‘in any context 
precision is to be maximized so far as is empirically significant’’ 
(p. 210). This is proposed by Pasch as a correction to the principle 
of maximum precision, which he feels has governed the rational 
reconstructions of recent empiricism. 

I hope to have indicated something of the scope and the com- 
plexity of the themes that are brought together in this book. It is 
less possible to convey the notable skill and ingenuity with which 
the arguments are advanced. Admittedly Pasch’s expositions of 
certain theories are too often unsympathetic and even misleading. 
Gustav Bergmann is singled out for strident criticism ; these pages 
disappoint one’s expectation of reading instructive comment on an 
interesting and difficult philosophical conception. The discussion 
of causal law and dispositional predicates in connection with redue- 
tion sentences, state descriptions, and nomologicality is puzzling 
because of the lack of sufficient detail and qualification to make 
sense of these concepts taken conglomerately. I feel the handling 
of other topics repays careful attention; for example, the brief but 
illuminating historical background of the analytic-synthetie dis- 
tinction, the references to Quine’s ‘‘Two Dogmas of Empiricism”’ 
and holistic theory of significance. Most impressive of all is the 
painstaking dialectic which Pasch directs against his own state- 
ments to uncover some deeper implication or better intrenched 
formulation. 

The idea of distinguishing between internal and external ques- 
tions was adopted from Carnap; in giving prominence to it, Pasch 
has enriched its suggestiveness. But I am doubtful that it corre- 
sponds to a disparity between precision and significance, in the 
manner which his theory has required. Let us suppose that P is 
some property of items in a linguistic framework L,;. In an ante- 
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cedent framework Lo we can ask such questions as the following: 
What are suitable criteria for the property P? For the criterion 
we prefer, what is a suitable program for defining P in order that 
our intention can be carried out? Any choice of criterion or of 
program will have advantages and disadvantages, so that the 
answers to these questions are matters of degree. To this sort of 
list Pasch would add the question : Given an item in L; that belongs 
also to Lo, to what degree does this item exemplify P in Lo? 
Though all three questions are internal to Lo, all three are imputed 
to have an external bearing on L;. I cannot see this in the last 
ease. To be able to raise and answer this question about Lo means 
only that in Lo some criterion is operating by which predication of 
P is associated with degrees of exemplification. There is no reason 
to suppose that this criterion is simpler and more natural, or its 
theoretical formulation less abstract, than any criterion chosen for 
P in L;. The two questions which I agree are external seem so 
different in kind from internal questions as to be incomparable. 
The former concern directly neither instances nor degrees of the 
applicability of P, but rather the degree to which a procedure for 
defining P would be well-advised and efficacious. At the same time, 
the answer to an external question, like that to an internal one, 
will be formed on the basis of theoretical knowledge and _ philo- 
sophical analysis of the relevant concepts, though in the first case 
the outcome will express itself as a decision, in the second as a 
linguistic fact. For these reasons I do not think a sequential 
ordering of frameworks founded on the external-internal contrast 
can be made to correspond with a progression from clearness (but 
confusion) into distinctness (but obscurity). 

If the methodology of internal and external questions cannot 
by itself lead to sources of empirical significance, then Pasch’s 
treatment of this problem must make even greater demands than at 
first appears on intrinsic characteristics of the epistemological con- 
tinuum. He offers two arguments in support of the continuum: 
first, the pervasiveness of formal-nonformal distinctions; and sec- 
ond, that the principle of identity, represented by operations which 
‘fenable us to rely absolutely on the invariance of an element 
throughout a situation’’ (p. 170), governs both thought and be- 
havior. The first argument implies continuity only if it also 
implies that there is a definite synonymous phrase for ‘‘formal’’ 
that fits its application to both conceptual and perceptual cognitive 
contexts. But the latter appears extremely unlikely. In the one 
ease ‘‘formal’’ stands for ‘‘logically certain’’; in the other pre- 
sumably for ‘‘factually certain,’’ those elements about which the 
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percipient is ‘‘certain enough to risk his actions’ (p. 157). The 
second argument, by affirming no more than a minimal condition of 
logical coherence, tends to show almost the opposite of what is 
claimed for it; namely, that there would be no contradiction in 
assuming perceptual situations to be epistemically discontinuous 
with conceptual ones. 

Granted, however, that the continuum is not merely a verbal 
matter, still its usefulness seems limited to making it possible for 
one to say that some cognitive situations are high in the continuum 
while others are low. This figure of speech cannot explain why the 
lower situations are confirmatory experience for the higher ones, 
rather than just episodic and transitory perceptions. Pasch does 
suggest an answer to this question by pointing out that in the 
nature of the case perceptual contexts are delineated functionally, 
in such a way that significance, in ‘‘the customary sense of rel- 
evance, expediency, value’’ (p. 200), cannot fail of being achieved. 
I think an elaboration of this answer would be important. Very 
probably it would modify the insistence on the uniqueness and 
particularity of each situation’s perceptual absolutes. Certain fea- 
tures of his theory already work against this emphasis. He appears 
to want to say that the same element can occur in more than one 
context. It would be hard to give a sense to ‘‘same element’’ if 
different contexts shared no common structural properties or pat- 
terns of organization, especially since ‘‘element’’ sometimes means 
‘*structural component.’’ Were ‘‘same element’’ to be supplanted 
by the weaker identity ‘‘same type of element,’’ again the modes of 
delineating the various contexts into which the elements enter must 
be generalizable and recurrent. 

The opinion that linguistic contexts are characterized by con- 
ventional formal-nonformal distinctions would seem adequate 
grounds for their being epistemically discontinuous with the fune- 
tionally determined contexts of perception. Of course, implicit in 
what I have said about criteria for linguistic properties is the belief 
that their definitions are not matters of convention. But on any 
view of the analytic, it appears odd to choose this device for specify- 
ing a context. Definitions of analyticity aim ultimately at cutting 
across contexts to exhibit as analytic those presuppositions that are 
common to many different theories. That such a common basis 
exists can be inferred just from the fact that the meanings of its 
representatives in any particular system remain invariant under 
different interpretations of the system. None of this in itself de- 
cides against Pasch’s conventionalism, since the common basis might 
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have been arrived at by convention, though not contextually in 
his sense. 

I would suggest that other forms of syntactical and semantical 
rules are responsible for the particular character of a linguistic 
context—principally the rules determining what constitutes ac- 
ceptable argument or proof in the context, and the rules which 
provide an interpretation, either by means of a definition of truth 
or by correlations between theoretical terms and observation terms. 
The latter would then be assigned observables as designata ; Pasch’s 
criticisms of Bergmann seem to disparage the motivation to account 
systematically for this elementary and crucial form of designation. 
The matter at stake is not an alleged indubitability of observational 
reports but essentially the intersubjective communicability that 
Pasch takes to be the touchstone of empirical significance. 

Although the relation of logical consequence is an important 
part of the total scheme, its contribution to the essential form of a 
context cannot be made in isolation from the other parts, partic- 
ularly the set of statements that are chosen as axiomatic for that 
context. I have had difficulty with the claim that ‘‘it is the analytic 
statements that enable us to understand the meanings involved in 
the context’’ (p. 186). For a complete interpretation we need to 
‘know the intension designated by each predicate rather than merely 
which predicates, if any, have the same intension. Therefore Pasch 
seems correct only if we conceive the logical equivalences asserted in 
the context to make implicitly an assignment of intensions. 

Thus, while Pasch emphasizes the analytic-synthetie distinction, 
his theory points up more compellingly the desirability of incor- 
porating other linguistic concepts. His insight into the relationship 
between the statement theory of significance and the contextualist 
theory could not receive the development it merits without analyz- 
ing all the ways in which elements of a context can be connected 
syntactically and semantically. The reductionist principle, which 
turned his attention to the analytic-synthetic, is eventually sub- 
ordinated, along the lines of Carl Hempel’s suggestion, to ‘‘the 
concept of empirical criteria for appraising, comparing, and con- 
structing contexts’’ (p. 197). In this program questions about the 
derivability of one item from another and the translatability of one 
context into another would play a central role. Because translation 
is the fundamental technique for the comparison of frameworks, it 
is urgent to find criteria of translatability such that translations 
obtained in conformity with them might help to show where em- 
pirical significance resides. Finally, uninterpreted formal systems 
are meant to be included at the uppermost limit of the continuum. 
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But these would not count as linguistic contexts if the only way 
to recognize one were by the presence of an analytic-synthetic 
distinction. 

Erratum communicated by the author: On page xi the reference 
to this JoURNAL in the second last line should read ‘‘ Pages 11-22”’ 
and not ‘‘ Pages 11-12.’’ 


BEVERLY RossBIns 
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Plato: Der Kampf ums Sein. Hans M. Wouirr. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1957. 312 pp. (Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. XXX.) 
$4.50. 


To the author, all the works of Plato are so many ‘‘ parts of a 
great confession’’ (4 la Goethe), on the basis of which a reconstruc- 
tion of Plato’s inner, personal development, his Seelengeschichte, 
should be feasible (p. 9). Exactly this is what the book is meant 
to offer, in nine chapters with these superscriptions: ‘‘Life a Play,”’ 
‘*Palpitation,’’ ‘‘The Crucifixion of the Righteous,’’ ‘‘ Retreat from 
the World,’’ ‘‘The Righteousness of the Crucified,’’ ‘‘Coming to 
Terms with the World,’’ ‘‘Intellectual Scepticism,’’ ‘‘ Moral Scep- 
ticism,’’ and ‘‘The Platonie Heritage.”’ 

Interested mainly in modern spirituality, Mr. Wolff was led 
back to Plato from an intensive study of Nietzsche (p. 7), and it 
seems to be indeed some Nietzschean training that shows in the 
make-up of those headlines. Much less provocative and impressive 
is the title of the book. It is rather pale in its enigmatic haziness. 
It is somewhat misleading, even, by the similarity of Kampf ums 
Sein (Fight for Being) to Kampf ums Dasein (Struggle for Life). 
Nor is it quite adequate. For the author, and rightly so, has not 
reconstructed the Seelengeschichte of Plato as merely a fight for 
and around the Parmenidean Einai, but likewise, and a great deal, 
as inner developments conditioned by the impact of the personal 
Socrates-experience. 

The author does not accept certain ‘‘established’’ facts, and 
some of his deviations are rather plausible. He does not approve 
of the nowadays almost common view that Plato began writing 
only after Socrates’ death, and that his first work was the Apology. 
There are several reasons why, heeding a hint in Diogenes Laertius 
(III, 35), Mr. Wolff prefers to assume an earlier start of Plato’s 
literary career. Among them the strongest are that it would be 
very strange if a ‘‘born writer’’ (p. 12) such as Plato had taken 
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to writing not before his thirtieth year of age, and that it would 
have been well-nigh impossible, even for the greatest genius, to 
begin with a towering masterpiece, the Apology, while afterwards 
he composed those little dialogues ‘‘some of which only too patently 
betray the immature tyro’’ (p. 11). 

Accordingly, and by employment of techniques of modern lit- 
erary analysis, Mr. Wolff comes to suggest this interesting sequence 
of early works: Jo, Hippias Minor, Protagoras, Charmides, Lysis ' 
(all of these allegedly written before 405 B.C.), Laches, a (hypo- 
thetical) first beginning of the (much later) Parmenides, Euth- 
ydemus, Hippias Maior, Euthyphro, Cratylus, Meno, a (hypothet- 
ical) primordial form of Menerenus, and finally Gorgias and 
Apology (both in 399). 

Some of these early writings, says Mr. Wolff, must have turned 
out rather detrimental to the cause of Socrates at his trial, and 
therefore, tortured by a consciousness of guilt, Plato could not 
prevail upon himself to be present at the death of the master (pp. 
118 and 119). This is the interpretation here given of the remark, 
‘*Plato, however, was sick,’’ in Phaedo (59 b) where the friends 
around the dying Socrates are enumerated. 

All the late writings of Plato—Phaedrus, Parmenides, Theae- 
tetus, Sophist, Statesman, Philebus, Timaeus, Critias, Laws—are, 
according to the author, just ‘‘one gigantic play of hide-and-seek’’ 
(p. 303), meant ‘‘to disguise the whole extent of his scepticism’’ 
(p. 302). For in his old age, Plato ‘‘had arrived at the standpoint 
of extreme scepticism’’ (p. 295), tantamount to a complete ‘‘abdica- 
tion of philosophy’’ (p. 299), which, however, he was anxious to 
hide even from his disciples. Hence ‘‘the phantastic discrepancy 
between his real, genuine opinions and those ascribed to him by his 
pupils’’ (p. 304). Accordingly, even Aristotle’s testimony about 
the teachings of the old Plato has no value (pp. 304 and 305), and 
the Platonic epistles are, without exception, forgeries of the Acad- 
emicians, intended to establish a distinction between the published 
doctrines and Plato’s innermost convictions, as allegedly reserved 
for oral communication to his pupils (p. 306). 

While most of thes contentions are wide open to controversy, 
there are also some downright shortcomings of the book. For 
instance, virtually all the references to pre-Platonie philosophy are 
cliché and second-hand. Thus, the only safe road to an understand- 

1 Nowhere in the book is it mentioned that stylometrically the Lysis would 
belong to a definitely later period. Yet, after all, the dialogue as handed down 
could very well have been a rewritten form of an earlier work. Such a possi- 


bility appears to imply, quite generally, one of the few weaknesses of the 
otherwise very reliable stylometrical method. 
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ing of the genuine Plato as a philosopher is blocked.? To believe, 
however, that one can get at the historic Plato by going back from 
modern times is a fallacy. One could perhaps better understand 
subsequent philosophy by starting from Plato and tracing up again 
the whole path. But the procedure is not reversible. 

It is indeed the main mistake of the author that he operates 
throughout with modern terms, notions, and basic attitudes. He 
imputes, e.g., to Plato a phobia of the alleged ‘‘spectre of deter- 
minism’’ (p. 174) and creates a pseudo-problem for himself by his 
translation of the Greek areté, not as ‘‘proficiency,’’ but as ‘‘vir- 
tue’’ (p. 27), with all its Christian, non-pagan connotations. He 
uses a modern term such as ‘‘ pantheism’’ (p. 283) without a feeling 
for the anachronism in applying Spinozistic notions to Plato. He 
speaks of ‘‘mysticism’’ (p. 113) in such a hazy way that the phil- 
osophically trained reader is tempted to ask what exactly the author 
means by that. And he tries to make us believe that sometimes, 
as allegedly in Republic 507 b, Plato himself characterizes the 
Ideas as ‘‘abstract notions,’’ though nothing of the kind is to be 
found in the Greek text. By reading Plato in the original, the 
author could have come to realize that, if Plato had already known 
what a ‘‘notion’’ is, he would not have been forced to invent his 
Ideas for an explanation of the puzzling fact that we can use 
general, universal names for individual things; in other words, that 
the Platonic Ideas are the first groping in the direction toward a 
theory of notion. 

The book, written in the German language and published jointly 
by the University of California Press and A. Francke, Ltd., was 
printed in Switzerland. It is, therefore, a perfect enigma how it 
has come to pass that it is almost teeming with misprints and even 
grammatical mistakes. This is the most annoying feature of the 
otherwise quite interesting book. 


Feurx M. CLEVE 
Tue New ScHOOL 


2This is most patently manifest in the author’s failure to grasp the 
Timaeus (p. 284 ff.). 
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